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DEUTSCHLAND 


The Area of central Europe, which today comprises Germany, Austria, anda 
portion of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy and the Alsace Lorraine area of France 
were originally settled by nomadic tribes from the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

The tribes drifted southward from their homeland in search of land to feed their 
growing numbers. Among the many tribes the most powerful were the Franks, 
Lombards, Saxons and the Burgundians. Of these tribes the Franks eventually 
dominated the area of the Germanys and accepted Papal Christianity. 


In the year 962 AD the area of Germany became known as the Holy Roman 
Empire. The Empire was composed of many feudal duchies, counties, 
princedoms and baronies. There were more than 300 principalities in the Holy 
Roman Empire and each had a ruler and taxation. Territorial wars were 
commonplace and when an Emperor of a strong principality tried to forma 
State it became impossible because of the number of enemies to contend with 
simultaneously. 


During the twelfth century the great crusades began in Europe and between 
1146 and 1228 four German emperors went to the crusades. After the end of 
the crusades many great political changes were made in Europe, except in the 
Holy Roman Empire. The discontents increased in the Empire and by the year 
1254 Sicily, Naples, Burgundy and Lorraine were lost to France while the 
Swiss cantons and Hapsburgs were separated from the Empire. 


The Empire though it lost land on its southern borders, in time began to gain 
the pagan lands along the eastern border. The Saxons, who had become the 
most avid Christians in the Empire, were fighting the pagan Prussians and 
claiming the conquered land for the Empire. It was very slow and difficult to 
conquer and Christianize the Prussians. 


From the 13th century to the 15th century many fights and disputes occurred 
between the emperors and the Church. Nearly all of the disputes were for 
control of land in the Empire. Papal abuses and disputes led to the revolt 
against the authority of Rome. In 1517 Martin Luther nailed to the church 
door at Wittenberg his famous theses against indulgences. The reformation 
divided Germany into the Protestant north and the Catholic south. By the year 
1557 nine-tenths of the German people were Protestant, but by the beginning 
of the thirty years war the number of Protestants was reduced to three- 
quarters of the German population. 
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EUROPE 


Beginning in 1618 and continuing to 1648 a bloody conflict, named the thirty 
years war, was fought between Catholic and Protestant princes. The common 
people of Germany fared worst during this war. Various armies occupied many 
of the German lands and many lands changed ownership. The population of 
Germany due to battle deaths, illness or plagues was reduced by one-third. 
Occupying armies devoured the food, destroyed crops and burned the towns. 

A great many people fled the hostilities and the population of the Germanys 
decreased from 16 million to 7 million. 


After the end of the thirty years war and the passing years, conditions in the 
Germanys improved and by the year 1740 when Frederick the Great became 
ruler of Prussia the economy and agriculture were increased and a national 
bank were established to help commerce. The court systems were also revised 
to guarantee justice. Great changes continued until 1756 when Britain 
declared war on France. Frederick chose this time to invade Saxon lands, but 
Russia, Austria and the French attacked his army. By the time the treaty of 
Hubersburg was signed on February 15, 1763, the Prussians had suffered 
180,000 casualties. Several years elapsed before Prussia regained pre-war 
standards. 


Within forty years of the Hubersburg treaty the French under Napoleon 
invaded Germany. The French governed west Prussian lands until May 30, 
1814 when a peace was signed. The German people who desired a unified land 
had first welcomed Napoleon, but it was soon evident that Napoleon was not 
interested in unifying Germany. After the invading armies ate the food and 
looted the German lands the people were ready to evict Napoleon and his 
armies. 
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The Rhine River that forms the border between Germany and France, also forms 
the western border of the Black Forest -Swarzwald. The region in southwestern 
Germany roughly 100 miles long from north to south and only about 37 miles wide 
at its widest point. It is made up of the northern, central and southern forests 
each exhibiting their own cultural and physical uniqueness. The name, 
Schwarzwald, evokes darkness and mystery coming from the romantic German 
concept of Waldeinsamkeit or forest-loneliness. The northern part makes for what 
is the typical dense conifer forest which gives the region its name. Karlsruhe, 
Pforzheim and Baden-Baden (the city) are situated in the northern half with 
Freiburg being in the south. 


The Schwarzwald is well known for its Black Forest cake, cuckoo clocks and the 
red puff balls on the hats of the native customs. Some of the grand old farm 
houses of the region are preserved in Vogtsbaurenhof where the handsome 18th 
century Falkenhof has been reconstructed where one can see how the entire farm 
is kept under one roof. 
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Falkenhof at Bode 


The Schwarzwald area was one of the most invaded and destroyed regions of 
Germany as it incurred repeated attacks from the French who pretty much 
destroyed almost everything at one time or another. Medieval castle and cloister 
ruins remain scattered about the region. One of significant size is the former 
Benedictine Abbey at Hirsau which was once part of the Cluny Benedictine order. 
It was destroyed by the French army in 1693 as they also leveled the nearby ducal 
castle. The abbey's Eulenturm (1120) still stands along with the walls of the 
cloister itself (1494). 
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Alsace-Lorraine was always closely tied to the Rhine River which forms its 
eastern boundary; Alsace has found itself a border region for most of its history. 
It was first conquered by Julius Caesar in the lst century BC and remained a part 
of the Roman province of Prima Germania for the next six centuries. 


The region was conquered by the Alemanni, a Germanic tribe, in the 5th century 
AD and then by Clovis and the Franks in 496. Under the Merovingian successors 
the inhabitants were Christianized. In the ninth century, this region became part 
of the heartland of the re-constituted Roman (more accurately "Carolingian") 
Empire of Charlemagne (Karl der Grosse). When Charlemagne's grandsons divided 
his Empire at the Treaty of Verdun of 843 the region was in the middle of Lorraine 
(Lotharingia), part of a narrow middle strip granted to Lothar with German- and 
French-speaking kingdoms to either side. Buffeted on both sides, the new 
kingdom did not last long and the region that was to become Alsace eventually 
was absorbed into the Holy Roman Empire as part of the duchy of Swabia in the 
Treaty of Meersen in 870. At about this time the entire region began to fragment 
into a number of secular and ecclesiastical lordships, a situation which prevailed 
until the 17th century. 


One of the most powerful secular families of Swabia was that of the Staufen or 
Hohenstaufen. In 1152, this family placed its leading member on the German 
throne as Friedrich I Barbarossa. Frederick was instrumental in recovery of the 
monarchy from its dissipation following the Investiture Contest. Part of the reason 
was his policy of building up imperial lands in support of the monarchy and in 
1212; Alsace was organized for the first time as we know it today to be one of 
them. Frederick set up Alsace as a province (procurator to use the term which had 
been adapted from the Romans) to be ruled by ministerial, a non-noble class of 
civil servants. The idea was that such men would be more dutiful and less likely 
to alienate the fief from the crown out of their own greed. The province hada 
single provincial court (Landgericht) and a central administration with its seat at 
Hagenau. 


During his reign, Emperor Friedrich II designated the bishop of Strassburg to 
administrate the Alsace, but the authority of the bishop was challenged by Count 
Rudolf of Habsburg, who received his rights from Friedrich's son Konrad IV. 
Strassburg (Strass=street and burg=fortification), which had been governed by 
bishops since the 4th century, began to grow to become the most populous and 
commercially-important town in the region. In 1262, after a long struggle with the 
ruling bishops, its citizens gained the status of free imperial city. A stop on the 
Paris-Vienna-Orient trade route, as well as a port on the Rhine route linking 
southern Germany and Switzerland to the Netherlands, England and Scandinavia, 
it became the political and economic center of the region. Cities such as Colmar 
and Hagenau also began to grow in economic importance and gained a kind of 
autonomy within the "Decapole" or "Dekapolis", a federation of 10 free towns. 
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Around this time, German central power declined following years of imperial 
adventures in Italian lands, which ceded hegemony in Europe to France, which 
had long since centralized power. France, now began an aggressive policy of 
expanding westward, first to the Rhéne and Meuse Rivers, and when those borders 
were reached, aiming for the Rhine. In 1299, they even proposed a marriage 
alliance between the sister of Philip of France and son of Albrecht of Austria, with 
Alsace to be the dowry; however, the deal never came off. In 1307, the town of 
Belfort was first chartered by the counts of Montbéliard. During the 
next century, France was to be militarily shattered by the Hundred Years War 
with England which prevented for a time any further tendencies in this direction. 
After the conclusion of the war, France was again free to pursue its desire to 
reach the Rhine and in 1444 a French army appeared in Lorraine and Alsace. 
There it took up winter quarters, demanded the submission of Metz and 
Strassburg and launched an attack on Basel. 


In 1469, following the Treaty of St. Omer, Upper Alsace was sold for money by 
Duke Sigismund of Habsburg to Charles of Burgundy who also ruled over of 
Netherlands and Burgundy. Although Charles was the nominal landlord, taxes 
were paid to the German Emperor. The Emperor was able to wreak this tax anda 
dynastic marriage to his advantage to gain back full control of Upper Alsace (apart 
from the free towns, but including Belfort) in 1477 when it became part of the 
particular demands of the Habsburg family, who were also hereditary rulers of the 
Empire. The town of Mulhouse joined the Swiss confederation in 1515 where it 
was to remain until 1798.By the time of the Reformation in the 16th century, 
Strasbourg was a prosperous community, and its inhabitants accepted 
Protestantism at an early date (1523). The reformer Martin Bucer was a prominent 
Protestant reformer in the region. His efforts were countered by the Roman 
Catholic Habsburgs who tried to eradicate heresy in Upper Alsace. As a result, 
Alsace was transformed into a mosaic of Catholic and Protestant territories. 


This situation prevailed until 1639 when most of Alsace was conquered by France 
to prevent it falling into the hands of the Spanish Habsburgs who wanted a clear 
road to their valuable and rebellious possessions in the Netherlands. This 
occurred in the greater context of the Thirty Years War. So, in 1646, beset by 
enemies and to gain a free hand in Hungary, the Habsburgs sold their Sundgau 
territory (mostly in Upper Alsace) to France, which had occupied it, for the sum of 
1.2 million thalers. Thus, when the hostilities finally ceased in 1648 with the 
Treaty of Westphalia, most of Alsace went to France with some towns remaining 
independent. The treaty stipulations regarding Alsace were extremely Byzantine 
and confusing; it is thought that this was purposely so that neither the French 
king or the German Emperor could gain tight control, but that one would play off 
the other, thereby assuring Alsace some measure of autonomy. Supporters of this 
theory point out that the treaty stipulations were authored by the powerful 
Imperial Isaac Volmar, the former chancellor of Alsace. 
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The Thirty Years War (1618-1648) was one of the worst periods in the history of 
Alsace. It caused large numbers of the population (mainly in the countryside) to 
die or to flee away, because the land was successively invaded and devastated by 
many armies (Imperials, Swedes, French, etc.). After 1648 and until the mid-18th 
century, numerous immigrants arrived from Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Lorraine, Savoy and other areas. Between 1671-1711 Anabaptist refugees came 
from Switzerland, notably from Bern. Strassburg became a main center of the 
early Anabaptist movement. France consolidated her hold with the 1679 Treaty of 
Nimwegen which brought the towns under her control. In 1681, she occupied 
Strassburg in an unprovoked action. These territorial changes were reinforced at 
the 1691 Peace of Rijkswik (Ryswick) which ended the War of the Palatinate (also 
known as the War of the Grand Alliance or War of the League of Augsburg), 
although the Holy Roman Empire did not accept and sign the document until 
1697. Thus was Alsace drawn into the orbit of France. 


The year 1789 brought the French revolution and with it the first division of 
Alsace into the départements of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin. Many of the residents of 
the Sundgau made "pilgrimages" to places like Mariastein, near Basel, in 
Switzerland, for baptisms and weddings. During the last decade of the 18th 
century, many Alsatians were in opposition to the Jacobins and sympathetic to 
the invading forces of Austria and Prussia who sought to crush the emerging 
revolutionary republic. When the French Revolutionary Army of the Rhine was 
victorious, tens of thousands fled east before it. When they were later permitted to 
return (in some cases not until 1799), it was often to find that their lands and 
homes had been confiscated. These strained conditions led to emigration by 
hundreds of families to newly-vacant lands in the Russian Empire in 1803, 1804 
and again in 1808. In response to the restoration of Napoleon, in 1814 and 1815, 
Alsace was occupied by foreign forces, including over 280,000 soldiers and 90,000 
horses in Bas-Rhin alone. This had grave effects on trade and the economy of the 
region since former overland trade routes were switched to newly-opened 
Mediterranean and Atlantic seaports. 


At the same time, the population was growing rapidly, from 800,000 in 1814 to 
914,000 in 1830 and 1,067,000 in 1846. The combination of factors meant 
hunger, housing shortages and a lack of work for young people. Thus, it is not 
surprising that people fled, not only to Russia, but also to take advantage ofa 
new opportunity offered by the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Empire had 
recently conquered lands in the East from the Turkish Empire and offered 
generous terms for colonists in order to consolidate their hold on the lands. Many 
Alsatians also began to sail for America, where after 1807 slave importation had 
been banned and new workers were needed for the cotton fields. 


In 1871, as a concession after the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1), France gave up 
Alsace, except for the Belfort territory, along with the Moselle portion of Lorraine, 
to the new unified Germany and the history of Alsace becomes that of the 
Reichsland Elsass-Lothringen or Alsace-Lorraine. The Vallee de la Bruche which 
had been part of the Department of the Vosges was annexed to Alsace-Lorraine in 
1872. Its population in 1890 was 77% Catholic, 21% Protestant, 2% Jewish with 
678 Mennonites in Lower Alsace and 1,012 in Upper Alsace. In 1898 Mennonite 
congregations were in Birkenhof bei Altkirch (130 souls), Colmar-Wolfganzen 
(151), Markirch-Weilertal (32), Pfastatt (250), Pulversheim (35), Hang (139), and 
Dem Salm (60). 
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Strasbourg Cathedral Homes in Strasbourg 


Typical Alsacetian Village 
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The present day Department of Bas-Rhin in France covers the Northern Alsace. 
Strasbourg is the capital of the Department. There have been families of Epplins 
living in Bas- Rhin since the late 1600’s .Dorothea Epplin, the daughter of Georg 
Epplin, was born in 1673 in the little village of Heiligenstein approximately 15 
miles from Strasbourg, (the capital of Bas-Rhin), Molsheim and Obernai are also 
in Bas Rhin, or northern Alsace. 


Sebastian Epplin was born in Bas-Rhin on December 10 in the year 1817. 
Sebastian married and he and his wife had one child. Sebastian had several 
brothers and one sister. Two of his brothers were in the invading armies of 
Napoleon. After Napoleons attack on Moscow they were never heard from. 
Sebastian’s wife and only child died before he left Alsace for America. 


Many American recruiters worked for ship-owners and made grandiose, fictitious 
promises to the restless Alsatians. Once they agreed and secretly left Alsace, they 
often found themselves forced into indentured servitude. This was so abused in 
fact that the Louisiana general assembly enacted legislation protecting the rights 
of such immigrants, which sometimes led to new tactics such as ship-owners 
demanding exorbitant passage fees. Even so, tens of thousands of settlers 
immigrated to the United States. 


On March 1,1851, after a long voyage the ship carrying Sebastian landed at the 
port of New Orleans. He did not like the heat and humidity of New Orleans and 
migrated up the Mississippi river to French Village, Illinois where he found work 
in a livery stable. 


While living in French Village someone told Sebastian of a widow with four 
children living in St. Louis. The widow was Catherine Holdener Martin who with 
her husband and five children had emigrated from Switzerland around the year 
1850. Catherine told family members that the mountains around her Swiss home were so 
steep that when her brothers took the cows to pasture they wore ropes around their waist 
as a precaution against falling down the mountain. Catherine’s husband and an infant 
had died at sea. Upon landing in America, Catherine and her four children moved 
to St. Louis. Catherine was born on February 28, 1821 in the Alpine mountain 
area of Rothenthurm, Switzerland. On March 10, 1856 Sebastian and Catherine 
were married in St. Clair County, Illinois. A son, Victor, was born in St. Clair 
County on October 17, 1857. 

In 1860,when Victor was three years old, Sebastian, Catherine and their five 
children moved from French Village to Perry County, Illinois. They settled ona 
farm owned by Mr. Ulrich and began a new home in Perry County. In the 1860 
Perry County census the ages of the children are Rose 15, John 14, Michael 12, 
Mary 9 and Victor 3. The place of birth of the four older children is listed as 
Switzerland. Two more children were born to Catherine and Sebastian in Perry 
County, Louisa, born June 26, 1860 and Joseph, born October 6, 1862. Sebastian 
became a naturalized American citizen on April 28, 1865. 


On February 22, 1864 Sebastian “Eplan” purchased land from Hawkins J. 
Ozburn in Section 16 T6S R2W. On January 7, 1867 he purchased additional land 
from Robert Steele in Section 12 T6S R3W and a portion in Section 6 T6S R2W. 
The total purchase price was $2350.00. On July 15, 1867 by sheriff’s deed he 
obtained land from Nathan Stickney. He purchased more property in Section 12 
from Malindo Bradley on March 27, 1875. 


Sebastian and Catherine lived south of Pinckneyville in 4 Mile Prairie near the 
Illinois Central Railroad tracks close to Pyatts the remainder of their lives. 
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Birkenhoerdt is a small village (dorf) of 700 people. In earlier times it was 
considered to be in Bayern (Bavaria). Today it is the state of Rhineland Pfalz, just 
across the Rhine River, from Bas-Rhin France, not far from where Sebastian 
Epplin was born and raised. 


Birkenhoerdt 
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Church in Birkenhoedrt 


Joseph E. Eisenhauer married Margaret Milecker on April 13, 1818 in the village 
of Birkenhoerdt. Joseph and Margaret had eight sons and two daughters. Six of 
the children immigrated to the United States. John, born September 19, 1826, 
George Jacob, born March 6, 1831, and Magdelena, born February 7, 1841 
immigrated to St. Clair County. 


John and George Jacob both immigrated to New York City on August 1, 1851, 
then moved to St. Clair County around 1852. John married Margaret Maurer 
around 1857. Margaret was also a native of Birkenhoerdt. A daughter of John and 
Margaret, Mary Magadalen Eisenhauer was born on April 15, 1861 in Belleville. 
George moved his family to rural Vergennes in 1867.George and his wife lived in 
rural Vergennes and Murphysboro the remainder of their lives. At about the time 
George Eisenhauer moved to Jackson County, John Eisenhauer and family moved 
to Perry County. Victor Epplin now 24 years old married Mary Magadalen 
Eisenhauer, in DuQuoin, on February 24, 1881. Victor began farming on the farm 
adjacent to his father, Sebastian. On December 1, 1881 the first child of Victor 
and Mary Magadalen, John was born. Victor and Mary Magadalen raised a family 
of five boys and three girls and lived on the same farm until their death. 
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VICTOR JACOB JOHN JOSEPH J. JACOB HERMAN VICTOR 
VICTOR MARY MAGDALEN CLARA CATHERINE MARY MAGDALEN 


VICTOR EPPLIN FAMILY 


The oldest son of Victor and Mary, John, married Anna Petry on October 26, 
1906. Anna was from Vergennes and was born and raised on her fathers Jackson 
County farm. Mary Theresa their first child was born the following year on the 
24th of August. Their first son Michael was born May 21, 1909. Twins were born 
on July 21, 1913. Bernard their son grew-up with his older sister and brother. 
Anna, Johns’ wife and the young daughter died the day following the birth of 
Bernard. Anna was 28 years old. John was raising his young family at S. Four 
Mile when he met Louisa Born of Bellville. The husband of Louisa, Anton, had 
died at the age of 23, in 1908. 


The following was taken from a newspaper article. (Probably from Pinckneyville) 
Louisa Born became the bride of John Epplin of S. Four Mile 

John Epplin of S. Four Mile sprung a surprise on his many friends on Wednesday 
of last week. On Tuesday he went to Belleville, where he was married to Louisa 
Born of that city at six o’clock Wednesday morning (April 13, 1915 was actually a 
Tuesday) in St. Luke’s Catholic Church. Father Bryne of that congregation 
officiated. Mr. Epplin is the oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Epplin of Four Mile 
and is an industrious farmer. The lady of his choice is industrious and will make 
to him an ideal helpmate. After the ceremony, they returned to this city where a 
carriage was waiting to convey them to the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Chas. 
Rheinecker of near Conants, where a wedding dinner was awaiting them. From 
there they journeyed to Mr. Epplins’ home in South Four Mile where they will 
reside. Their many friends wish them a long and happy married life. 


Louisa was the daughter of Wendelin Ernst and Dorthea Horschmann. 
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Wendelin Ernst was born in Zusenhofen, Baden, Germany on September 21, 
1838. Zusenhofen is a small town on the edge of the Black Forest. Several 
generations of the Ernst family had been born in Zusenhofen. The great-great 
grandfather, great grandfather, grandfather and father of Wendelin were all born 
in Zusenhofen. An older sister, Barbara and probably his two older brothers, 
Georg and Martin immigrated to the U.S.A. on March 31,1852. They entered the 
country at New Orleans. Wendlin and his older sister, Frances immigrated on 
June 15, 1856 and settled at Shiloh Valley on the Gundlach farm. On January 25, 
1859 the father, mother and his two other sisters, Ann Catherine and Helene, 
came to the join the family in St. Clair County. In the census of 1860 Wendelin 
was staying at the home of his brother Georg and Rosa Kiefer Ernst, along with 
their two children Anna and George II. Also living in the same home were Helena, 
a sister of Wendelin, Johan Georg and Theresia Stoll Ernst the father and mother 
of Wendelin. Another sister of Wendelin, Catherine was staying at the nearby 
home of Martin Ernst. Wendelin began farming on The Gundlach farm and worked 
there until he was drafted for duty in the Civil War. On March 3, 1863 an act of 
Congress provided for the conscription of men 20 to 45 (if married to 35) for 
service in the Union army. A man could discharge his liability by paying $300 or 
by obtaining a substitute. Wendelin was 26 years of age in 1864, and on 
September 20, 1864 he was drafted in the Union army at Alton, Illinois. Wendelin 
was assigned to Company E of the 43'4 regiment of the Illinois Infantry. The 
Regiment was in Little Rock, Arkansas where it remained until it was mustered out. On 
July 7, 1865 Wendelin was mustered out of service at Little Rock. On August 27, 
1867, two years after being discharged from the army Wendelin married Dorthea 
Horschmann. 


Zusenhofen 
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SS wWendelin Ernst in GAR uniform 


Dorthea Horschmann was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Horschmann. John 
and Elizabeth were both born in Dieburg, Hessen, Darmstadt, Germany. Two sons 
Peter and Kasper were also born in Dieburg. Peter was born in 1829 and Kasper in 
1839. In 1840 John and Elizabeth brought their family to America and located in 
Round Knob Precinct of Monroe County, where John “entered one hundred and 
twenty acres of land from the government”, he also bought one hundred and sixty 
acres. John cleared the land and transformed the farm into rich and fertile fields. 
Two more sons and two daughters were born in Monroe County. Jacob, Mathew, 
Dorthea and Elizabeth. Perhaps there were two more sons, John born in 1849 and 
Henry in 1851. John was a resident of St. Louis. Jacob an older brother of 
Dorthea enlisted as a private in Company F of the 43'4 Regiment of the Illinois 
Infantry volunteers on September 2, 1861. Because of illness he was discharged 
May 22, 1862 at St. Louis on August 18, 1862 he re-enlisted in the 117th 
Regiment of the Illinois volunteers. A future brother-in-law of Jacob, Wendelin 
Ernst was also a member of the 43'¢ Regiment, although at different times. 


Street Scene in Dieburg 
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After their marriage Wendelin and Dorthea lived on a farm at Shiloh Valley. 
Wendelin probably rented the farm. The first of their 7 children, George was born 
in 1869. Twenty-one years later, in the 1900 census, Dorthea was the mother of 
10 children, 6 were still living. Scanning the 1900 census it can be noted that 
many of their neighbors had emigrated from Germany, and many of the Ernst 
children married neighbors’ sons and daughters. 


around 1900 


Joseph Wendelin Louisa Dorthea 
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around 1900 


Louisa Ernst 
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The 1860 census of St. Clair County, Shiloh Valley 
George 40, Baden 

Rosa 38, Baden 

Anna 2 

George 1 

Wendelin 22, Baden 

Helena 17, Baden 

George 68, Baden 

Theresa 61, Baden 

Apparently living in the home of George and Rosa Ernst 


Catherine 19, Baden 
Apparently living in the home of 
Martin Ernst 
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Special Dispatch to the Globe-Democrat (1936) 


Du Quoin, ILL., May 26-John Epplin, employee at the Fidelity strip mine of the 
United Electric Coal Company, west of Du Quoin, is in a local hospital suffering 


from burns received in unusual accident at the mine today. A cartridge of liquid 
oxygen which Epplin was carrying to drillers some distance from the mine proper 
was ignited by sparks from a passing locomotive. Epplins’ clothing caught fire and 
he was painfully burned before his clothing could be torn from him. Fortunately 
the cartridge failed to explode as would have been the case had black powder been 
inserted in the cartridge instead of liquid gas 
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photo taken at John Wesseln’s old house 


Bobby Epplin Jim Epplin Johnny Epplin Elmer Kellerman 
Arthur Epplin Eddie Joe Wesseln (in lap) 
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